Seven-Day-Cycle and the Origin of the Sabbath 


in its Ancient Oriental Context 


Farshid Delshad 


On the seventh day God finished the work that had been un- 
dertaken: {God} ceased {rested} on the seventh day from do- 
ing any of the work. And God blessed the seventh day and 
declared it holy—having ceased on it from all the work of 
creation that God had done. (Genesis 2:2-3) 


Prologue 


Since the beginning of the Christian era, the seven-day cycle has 
become ubiquitous throughout the world. This counting method’s ori- 
gins were in the ancient Orient, and its first large-scale embrace was 
that of the many religious and ethnic communities throughout the Ro- 
man Empire who adopted it as their standard of time. Once disparate 
in their methods, pagans, Jews, Zoroastrians and Christians came to 
share the seven-day system as a means of measuring and organizing 
time, events and rituals. 


The seven-day week, or the seven-day cycle, throughout the entire year 
is one of the foundations of the Jewish lunisolar calendar’. Despite being 
a central point of the Judaic tradition, and essential to many of its cere- 
monial rituals, from where the ancient Israelites acquired this idea is 
not well-known. One is certain, however, that neither the philosophy of 
seven-day cycle nor the sanctification of Sabbath can be considered 
purely Jewish inventions; neither is there any empirical evidence that 
would support that Israelites dealt with this counting system prior to 
the testimonies of the Torah and post-exilic scriptures. 


We know that the Western world borrowed the seven-day system from 
the Romans, and that the Romans inherited it in their own right from 
the Orient. While it’s unclear as to when and by which means it was 
developed in the ancient Orient as the basis for counting time, one can 
infer that its expansion was the result of historico-political circum- 
stances. Evidently, in Mesopotamia, the concept of a calendar had been 


* Today's Hebrew calendar is the result of a developmental process with a clear Baby- 
lonian influence, it remained unchanged since goo CE. and designates the official cal- 
endar of the modern State of Israel while being used as the religious calendar by Jews 
around the world. The starting point of the Hebrew chronology is the year 3761 BCE. 
This is the ‘mythical’ date of the creation of the world according to Genesis 1:1-2:3. The 
Jewish calendar is lunisolar i.e., based on lunar months of 29 days alternating with 30 
days. An additional month is added every 3 years based on a 19-year cycle. Cf. GANDZ 
(1949-50) 72-73. 
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an intrinsic part of its state constitution, and as an imposed standard of 
daily function, was an expression of the governing system’s legitimacy. 


The seven-day week is naturally associated with the sanctification of 
the number seven; there are countless rituals, both Judaic and gentile, 
imbuing this numeral with symbolic value. Recalling some of them, one 
may associate the number seven with the world’s completion, as in the 
seven days of creation. There are also the seven laws of Noa, the seven 
candles of menorah, the seven days of shiva (the Jewish mourning rit- 
ual), the seven days of Sukkot (Tabernacle feast) and Passover, the 
seven years of affluence and seven years of famine in Pharaoh's dream 
(cf. Genesis 41:1-7); the seven tribes Yahweh told the Israelites they 
would displace when they entered the land of Israel (Deuteronomy 7:1), 
the seven (deadly) sins and the seven heavens. Furthermore, there are 
the seven wonders of the world, and the seven visible planets; in recent 
times the discovery of the Nebra sky disc, included a cluster of seven 
stars, interpreted as the Pleiades from early Bronze Age. 


In regard to the Israelites’ tradition, however, none of the aforemen- 
tioned symbols can reveal why the Sabbath was designated as the initi- 
ation or the end of this seven-day week system. Accordingly, the ab- 
sence of any plausible explanation had led to the assumption that the 
sanctification of Sabbath had its roots outside of Judaic tradition. 


It is likely that long before the rise of Mesopotamian civilization, the 
planets themselves were viewed as celestial entities, bestowed with a 
divinity like the sun and the moon. In addition to the sun and the moon, 
there were the five visible planets of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn. As the aforementioned astral bodies are seven in total, some 
have interpreted them as the basis of the seven-day period. If each suc- 
cessive day were connected with a specific deity, then the emergence of 
a seven-day cycle seems to be a reasonable synthesis*. Conversely, the 
fact that ancient cultures used a seven-day cycle might simply have 
been coincidental, as the solar system is a constant, and five (out of the 
nine total) planets are sufficiently close to Earth as to be visible to the 
naked eye.’ 


* The various Babylonian week systems have been already extensively discussed by 
scholars and do need to be elaborated here as our focus is the clarification of the 
Jewish calendar system and its connection to the Sabbath day in particular. 

3 PETER MEYER (1920-2002) German-American astrophysicist believes since we know 
meanwhile that there are in fact ten planets, including Uranus, Neptune and Pluto, 
a week of ten days might now be more appropriate. Such a week is part of the cal- 
endar known as the Archetypes Calendar. Hence, the length of the seven-day week 
is largely a result of the fact that the ancient Babylonian astronomers were able to 
identify only seven planets. It means that if they had been able, with the help of 
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Seven-Day-Week in Ancient Near East 


As indicated before, the glorification of the number seven is by 
no means unique to the Jewish culture. The trace of a seven-day-rota- 
tion is already evident in the Assyrian hemerology where the emphasis 
on the 4gth day as a ritualistic number is obviously the result of the 7 x 
7 days. This system therefore counted from the beginning of a double 
month i.e., 2 x 30 days. Perhaps because using the number 50 as the 
number of cycles would result in a lunar year (50 x 7 = 350). 


Among the testimonies of the Babylonian seven-day week, the statue of 
Gudea is also worth mentioning, on which the seven-day week is distin- 
guished. We will later briefly refer to this Mesopotamian figure. Fur- 
thermore, the explicit emphasis on the 7th day alongside the main 
points of the moon movement is already traceable in the Hammurabi 
era (ca. 1792 BC to ca. 1750 BC). Customs similar to this could be found 
also by the Roman Saturnalia (an ancient festival in honor of the god 
Saturn) which again designates the seven-day-cycle system. The seven 
days of the week, of course—like lots of other elements in the ancient 
Orient—has a religious significance. For the Jewish tradition, the very 
fundamental question “Why does the week have seven days?” is simply 
answerable: “Because the world was created during a period of seven 
days”. This is a genuinely oriental thought with a specifically Israelite 
hermeneutics. Many of the institutions and constructions of the ancient 
Orient are based on heavenly processes. But this religious interpreta- 
tion does not exclude the assumption that the number seven could orig- 
inally have other meanings rather than merely a religious component. 
For instance, the idea of seven planets while reminding ritualistic cere- 
monies is not necessarily religiously inclined. 


Even though a considerable number of astrological perceptions in the 
ancient Orient might find their root in Babylonian cosmology, the con- 
nection between the seven planets and the seven days of the week can- 
not be proven through Babylonian cultural relics. Nevertheless, one 
cannot imagine a time in which an Oriental folk wouldn't have thought 
of the seven planets while contemplating seven days. Evidence in this 
matter is a Nabataean Aramaic inscription (second century BCE) which 
states: “The seven planets rule the world.”.* 


some sophisticated telescopes, to observe the three additional above-mentioned pa- 
tents, the week might have evolved as a ten-day cycle. Cf. MEYER 2002; Thompson 


1996, p. 56. 


4 Cf, JEREMIAS 1930, p. 75. 
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Towards Etymology of Sabbath 


The seventh day in late Judaic tradition is considered as the Sab- 
bath. The justification for this ideology among others is to be found in 
Isaiah 58:13-14: 


If you refrain from trampling the Sabbath, from pursuing your affairs 
on my holy day; if you call the Sabbath “delight”, the Lord’s holy day 
“honored”; and if you honor it and go not your ways nor look to your 
affairs, nor strike bargains then you can seek the favor of the Lord [...]. 


The designation of the name Sabbath (Hebrew: n2W sabat) is most 
probably related to the name of the Babylonian full moon day sapattu, 
although whether this term truly means resting day is questionable. 
One is certain, however, of the connection between Babylonian (Akka- 
dian) Sapattu (respectively Hebrew-Aramaic sbat) and the event of a 
new or full moon. The word n3v on the other hand-in its current 
shape-is likely a contracted form from *sbatti (nnaw*), and therefore 
the root nN-2-W in its transitive form means “to sever, terminate” and in 
its intransitive form “to desist, come to an end” or “to be complete” (cf. 
Assyrian Sapatu “to abandon, quit”; Arabic sabata <4 “to cut off, inter- 
cept”)°. In this sense, some philologists suggest that the grammatical 
form of nav has the transitive meaning of “divider”, as in the day that 
divides or separates the month, i.e., the fifteenth, or the day of the full 
moon, which in the later stage of Israelite tradition became the “week- 
divider.”® 


Several Biblical references feature the term sabat with the verbal stem 
*§-b-t , meaning “cause to rest” or “to cease.” This seems, however, to be 
rather a popular folkloric etymology, and one that is linguistically prob- 
lematic, based merely on homophony, and has nothing to do with the 
word sabat (naw). This term must be an Akkadian loanword from the 
new Babylonian which designates the number seven. 


In a bilingual Babylonian inscription containing the list of the days of 
the month, the word sa-ba-ti appears on the 13th line, and is interpreted 
as the “15th day” of the month, which in Babylonian is sabattu. In the 
Babylonian lunar calendar, a month contains 30 days and the 15th day - 
or the middle of the month - meaning the full moon, hence sabattu 
would be identical to the day of the full moon. In another bilingual Su- 
merian text, we encounter the term Sa-bat-tu. It means the Sabbath was 


5 Whether the Arabic 44 is related to “44 (s-b-t) is uncertain as the latter one is most 
probably a loanword from Hebrew Sabat as it is often cited in Arabic sources with 
the adjective ‘Jewish’: S254¢J! uw = Sabt al-yahiidi “Jewish Sabbath”. Cf. Almujam 
al-ma‘Gni, entry: "yw", 

° Cf. GESENIUS 1962, p. 805-806. 
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to the Babylonians "the day" and designated one of the ritual festival 
days of the month’. 


On the other hand, Sabbath used to be interpreted by some scholars as 
the Babylonian "auspicious, unfavorable days “ that fell on the 7th, 14th, 
2ist, and 28th days for the leap month of Elul’, but there is absolutely no 
evidence that this has any connection with sabattu. In fact, there is no 
sign anywhere at all that sabattu could have been applied to any day 
other than the 15th, and thus associating sabattu with other days is 
merely an assumption based on a preconception of what the Sabbath 
entailed. Among the Babylonians, the Sabbath was evidently a ‘full 
moon festival’, and the etymology of the word seems to confirm this. 
The root sabattu is equated with gamaru, meaning “to complete”, “to 
fulfill”, “to bring to an end”, or intransitively, “to be completed”. Hence, 
Sabattu could conceivably mean the day when the moon was complete 
or full.® 


The Babylonian epic of creation Enuma Elish (also known as Seven Ta- 
bles of Creation) emphasizes the number seven as well. The myth tells 
the story of the Marduk's” victory over the forces of chaos, and his es- 
tablishment of order at the creation of the world. It describes how the 
Mesopotamian king appoints the god of the moon to govern the night: 


He created Nannar, entrusting to him the night [...] 

On the seventh day (sebutu) the crown will be half size, 

On the fifteenth day (Sapattu), halfway through each month, stand 
in opposition.” 


As we see in the aforementioned verse, the seventh day in Akkadian is 
sebutu. There, the lexeme sebutu is an ordinal number derived from the 
word sebe (feminine) or sebet (masculine), simply meaning “seven”. The 
fifteenth day, meanwhile, is called sapattu or sabattu (while the conso- 
nants s and § in Semitic languages are frequently interchangeable), 
which is simultaneously designated for “full moon’, the respective pe- 
riod of fifteen days. Accordingly, the Hebrew word sab(b)at (nav) is 
clearly a cultic loanword from Babylonian ~ Akkadian sapattu, and thus 
Sabbath actually means “the seventh day”. The connection with the He- 
brew s-b-t meaning “rest” or “resting day”, therefore, must be secondary, 
postscript and probably of theological nature.” In this manner, the s-b-t 


7 Cf. MEEK 1914, p. 202. 

°Elul is a month of 29 days and usually corresponds to August-September according 

to the Gregorian calendar. 

9 Cf. THEOPHILE 1914, pp. 201-212. 

*° Marduk is the superior god from ancient Mesopotamia and patron deity of the city 
of Babylon. This is the same deity who is appreciated by Cyrus the Great in his Cyl- 
inder while conquering Babylonia. 

“ Cf. MARK 2018, Tablet V, verses 12-17. 

» Cf. DE BLOIS 2015. 
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with its Akkadian root and s-b-‘(seven in Hebrew) should be considered 
as two totally separate lexemes with different roots. 


Hence, all available evidence seems to indicate that the Sabbath in the 
early Israelite era had nothing whatsoever to do with the seventh day of 
the week. The ritual observance of the seventh day for the Israelites 
could not possibly have originated earlier than their settlement in Ca- 
naan, and engagement in agricultural life in the region. A ‘scheduled 
pause’ or ‘rest’ from labor for a nomadic tribe does not seem logical; in 
contrast, patterned rest constitutes very normal practice as well as eco- 
nomic necessity for stationary people with agrarian or other industrial 
activity. 


Sabbath and Full-Moon in Israelite Tradition 


It’s not clear how the seven-day cycle over the course of time 
became independent from the ritual of khodes-sabat or the “new moon” 
calendar (s. below). It seems that Israelites—perhaps for the sake of their 
own unity and distinction from the dominant Mesopotamian culture— 
developed a binary chronicle system of time counting. The first such 
example was the already-established lunar calendar, which clearly re- 
flected the influence of the Babylonian hermelogical concept; the sec- 
ond example was the formation of a seven-day cycle with Sabbath as 
the rotation or dividing axis. Through this, the Israelites could keep 
track of the old tradition of the lunar calendar while simultaneously re- 
inforcing the Sabbath’s significance, and its sanctification such that its 
religious glorification would lay a path for the cultural and ritual inde- 
pendence of later Judaism. This transformation of the Sabbath from a 
daylong observance of the “new” or “full moon” to a religious holiday 
with all its commands and prohibitions is directly connected to the col- 
lapse of the Judean kingdom, which subsequently meant the cessation 
of the Sabbath as a cultic moon-day celebration. This transition of the 
monthly or lunar calendar to the hebdomadal Sabbath celebration 
most likely occurred during the later history of Israelites. 


The seven-day cycle has obviously nothing to do with the events of na- 
ture per se, however, this number designates an essential element, es- 
pecially in late Judaism. The seven-day week is ubiquitous, but in con- 
trast to other major units of time such as the year and the day, is an 
artificial rhythm that was created totally independent of any natural pe- 
riodicity. Several early biblical passages reference the Sabbath in the 
context of celebrating the new moon (Hebrew: khodes = W7in). In one 
of the Elisha legends from the book of Kings (2, 4:23), a woman orders 
her husband to provide her with a servant and donkey so that she can 
travel to visit the man of God at Mount Carmel. The husband responds 
protesting: 
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TEND NAW NP] WIEN? DFG WN [N72 HS] (CIM) [AX] CN) 9999 WN) 
Oy 


But he said, “Why are you going to him today? It is neither new moon 
nor Sabbath.” She answered, “It’s all right.” 


Hence, it is noteworthy that the husband, in his reaction to his wife’s 
desire, expresses the term Sabbath (sabat) after the term new moon 
(khodes), and identifies both of these occasions as times or events in 
which one would customarily visit a saint or holy man. The above-men- 
tioned verse is not the only passage in which the two terms of new 
moon (khodes) and Sabbath (Sabat) appear next to each other; we also 
encounter this association in Hosea 2:13: “And I will end all her rejoicing: 
Her festivals, new moons, and Sabbaths—All her festive seasons”; Amos 
8:4 reads: ‘If only the new moon were over, so that we could sell grain; the 
Sabbath, so that we could offer wheat for sale [...]”; and in Isaiah 1:13 it 
states: “New moon and Sabbath, proclaiming of solemnities, assemblies 
with iniquity, I cannot abide.” 


However, ifin all of the aforementioned textual witnesses the term Sab- 
bath refers to the seventh day of the week, then its following of the new 
moon seems rhetorically obsolete; it is a wording whose usage in the Old 
Testament of pre-exilic tradition is unusual. In general, the Biblical 
scribes began with accounts more popular and statistically frequent. 
This is exactly what we find in late post-exilic texts such as Nehemiah 
10:34: “|... ] for the regular meal offering and for the regular burnt offering, 
[for those of the| Sabbaths, new moons, festivals, for consecrations |...].” 


In these post-exilic texts, Sabbath refers undoubtedly to the ritualisti- 
cally-celebrated seventh day of the week, which means that it occurs 
preceding the new moon, which naturally appears on a monthly basis 
and is concluded by the festivals (/a-mo‘adim) that are held annually. In 
pre-exilic texts however, Sabbath seems to refer to a /unar phase and 
not to a day of week. However, in all passages in both pre- or post-exilic 
texts, khodes designates the new moon. In this sense the term sabat, to- 
gether with khodes, describes the full moon. Hence, for most probably 
the majority of the Israelites’ pre-exilic history (ie., 586 BCE) Sabbath 
would have been celebrated merely on a monthly rather than weekly 
basis, meaning roughly fifteen days after the new moon observance, 
which is reminiscent of the aforementioned Babylonian and Sumerian 
intervals. During these two lunar phases, communities would recess 
from their everyday occupations to engage in cultic activities; these 
were periods in which offerings and sacrifices were made to the deities, 
followed by ritual feasts and the consulting of oracles, elders and saints. 
This would explain why, in the aforementioned passage in the book of 
Kings (2, 4:23), the husband wonders for what reason his wife intends 
to visit a saint when there is no occasion such as a new moon or Sab- 
bath. 
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A full moon bore high significance in numerous ancient paganistic cul- 
tures and religions throughout the Mesopotamian and Far Eastern civ- 
ilizations, including Hinduism, Buddhism, and Shintoism, and also 
among different Mesoamerican cultures. Accordingly, a considerable 
number of Jewish festivities such as Sukkot, Passover, and Purim fall fif- 
teen days after the new moon, which underscores the importance of the 
full moon in ancient Judaism. The question still remains, though, if Sab- 
bath was originally celebrated concurrent with the full moon, ie., on a 
monthly rather than weekly basis, then what caused the modification 
of this ritual? How did it come to be called the pinnacle of a seven-day 
week? The answer to this question is intrinsic to the significance of the 
number seven in Judaic culture. 


Sabbath and the Number Seven 


The enigmatic relevance of the number seven is present in a 
vast range of ancient cultures, including the biblical scriptures. Accord- 
ingly, when Gudea the Southern Mesopotamian king constructs a tem- 
ple, he dedicates it for seven days, which probably refers to an annual 
festivity’. In the Akkadian myth of Gilgamesh Epic, when Enkidu (Gil- 
gamesh’s comrade and friend) dies, Gilgamesh mourns for six days and 
seven nights. This tale exemplifies that the number seven doesn’t exclu- 
sively symbolize luck or fortune, but rather that it possesses gravity and 
mystique within various cultures. In the above-mentioned Assyrian 
hermelogy (calendar counting), for instance, the seventh day appears 
as an unlucky one (together the dates 14th, 21st, 28th, and goth, the lat- 
ter of which is equivalent to 7 x 7). There are many businesses listed 
which must not be carried out on this day, apparently because they 
would be condemned to failure, or misfortune that would befall the 
transactors. In other Babylonian inscriptions there are regulations for 
the ist to the 17th of the month called tisri*, whereby the 7th day is dom- 
inated by prohibitions such as abstinence from pork (lest its consumer 
be ravaged by illness), sexual intercourse, the crossing of rivers, and vis- 
its to the bathhouse. 


It would be interesting to know whether the 7th day for the Babyloni- 
ans, in addition to its unlucky character, also represented a day of bless- 
ing. Were that not the case, as the author of this paper could not find 
any trace of evidence to support it, then one could reasonably conclude 
that the glorification of the 7th day constituted a Jewish innovation 
within the Mesopotamian cultures. It is also not unusual within neigh- 
boring cultures for certain phenomena to be described as cursed or for- 


8 Cf. CAVENDISH 2010, pp. 54-56. 
‘4 Cf. September—October of the Gregorian calendar. 
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bidden in one, while being glorified as blessed or positively transforma- 
tive in the other, particularly if relations between the two cultures are 
hostile. 


In the previously-mentioned Assyrian hemerology, immediately before 
the remark ‘evil day’, and preceding talks on regulations, it is stated: “On 
the 7th day: nubattum Marduk and Sarpanitu* consecrated”. The 7th day 
is therefore interpreted as an “auspicious day’. However, as nubattu 
means “rest” or “tranquility”, nubattum was thus the day of purification 
and penance. Although there is no sign of sanctification for nubattum, 
one could at least consider the Sabbath as the day in which rituals have 
been performed, and everyday occupations banned or discouraged. 


Even without written evidence, one can assume that there must have 
been a shared perception among the Israelite and Babylonian peoples 
about the day of rest, both as a blessed or unlucky day. In the latter view, 
Babylonia most likely influenced the Jewish ideology during the Judean 
exile there. From the 10th century onward, the positive transformation 
of the Sabbath into a day of joy and sanctification became evident. For 
instance, in the Friday prayer, the Sabbath is mystically addressed as a 
bride in a song originating from cabalistic circles of the 15th century: 


Come, my friend, to meet the bride in the face of the Sabbath, let us 
receive it. Shake off the dust, get up, put on your finery, my people, 
through Jesse {Yishai}, the Bethlehemite, salvation approaches my 
soul.’® 


With regard to general cultural phenomena, one may not make a strict 
distinction between pre-exilic and post-exilic Judaism. The antithesis 
such as happiness and misfortune, blessing and curse, and transfor- 
mations like reason into nonsense, and beneficence into plague were 
always present, even in ancient Israel. The Sabbath, which is a blessing 
day in the ‘higher’ or ‘official’ religion, has often been depicted as an 
unlucky day in the ‘popular’ or ‘folklore’ religion. 


In later eras of Judaism, the planet Saturn is described as the Star of Is- 
rael (e.g., in RABBI BAHYA BEN ASHER’S commentary on Genesis 29”), or as 
the Sabbath star. This in and of itself does not prove the Sabbath to be 
an unlucky day, because Saturn bears a simultaneous perception as be- 
ing both an unlucky and lucky star. However, ABRAHAM IBN EzRA (the 
Spanish Thora commentator of 12th century CE) shows that this view is 


*’ Sarpanitu (or Sarpanit) is the consort of Marduk, the main god of Babylon, and a 
goddess of birth. She was already attested as the wife of Marduk before his ascension 
to the top of the Mesopotamian pantheon, appearing in inscriptions of the Babylonian 
kings Sumulael and Samsuiluna. 

© Cf. TALMUD (Sabbat, 19a) 

‘7 BAHYA BEN ASHER IBN HALAWA (1255-1340) was a rabbi and scholar of Judaism with a 
Spanish background. 
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tenable from an astrological perspective. In his commentary to Exodus 
Chapter 20:24, he states: 


It is said that Saturn (*8D2Y) and Mars (0°77) are harmful stars, who- 
ever starts working or would undertake a journey when these two 
stars are ruling, {this person} will be exposed to harm. That is why our 
elders (0°];n7/2) say that power was given to the evil forces to cause 
misfortune on Wednesday and Sabbath |...] therefore one should oc- 
cupy oneself with pious things on these days. 


In his work Leben Moses (The life of Moses), 19th century German Thora 
exegetist BERNARD BEER registers the narrative that Moses had arranged 
with the Pharaoh in Egypt for his compatriots to be granted a day of 
rest: 


“Which day would you consider the most suitable for this?’, asked 
the king, “The sanctified seventh day by the planet Saturn, as working 


18 


on this day does not thrive anyway””. responded Moses. 


The Christian perception that the wrath of God's judgment will be wors- 
ened by its arrival on the Sabbath supports this view of the Sabbath as 
a day of both fortune and misfortune, as we read in Matthew 24:20: 
“Pray that your flight will not take place in winter or on the Sabbath”. 


Befittingly, a considerable number of festivities both joyful and mourn- 
ful are celebrated or conducted for either seven days or on the seventh 
of a given month”. Even in Hellenistic culture and Homerian literature, 
which in its turns borrowed many elements from broader Mesopota- 
mian culture and assimilated them into the Mediterranean narratives, 
some festivities and ceremonial rituals last for seven days. 


Conclusion 


With this many narratives as well as such extensive textual evi- 
dence regarding the number seven, there should be less room for doubt 
that the Israelites could have adopted this digit and applied it to mark 
the Sabbath as the beginning of the seven-day cycle. This is particularly 
logical in instances where there would be an urgent societal need for 
the regulation of organizational and cultic events. On the other hand, 
evidence that the Sabbath was observed in a home setting, with candles 
lit, meal and wine enjoyed, and ritual prayers performed, we find only 
in post-biblical sources. There is no proof that the Sabbath was a day of 
worship for non-priestly Jews” until the end of the second century of 


8 Cf. BEER 1863, p. 45. 

9 Cf. FLEMING 2000, pp. 61-69. 

*°T means the the common folk, those who do not belong to priesthood. Hebrew: 
193, kohanim. 
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the common era. Public or collective worship was an annual or daily — 
but not weekly—activity. 


The Sabbath most likely dates back to the earliest Semitic an- 
tiquity and, similar to other ceremonial rituals such as sacrifice, offer- 
ing, taboo and ancestor-worship, was evidently a tradition shared by 
various cultures. It was only during the Jewish exile that the Sabbath 
gradually detached from the moon rituals and was modified to become 
synonymous with the seventh day. Evidences for this change are trace- 
able in Ezekiel 46:1: 


Thus, said the Lord God: The gate of the inner court which faces east 
shall be closed on the six working days (79? NYW = seset yami); it shall 
be opened on the Sabbath day and it shall be opened on the day of 
the new moon (W7id O73) = “vyom hakhodes). 


Similarly, we read in Exodus 31:15: 


Six days ( 0°72? NY = Seset yamim) may work be done, but on the 
seventh day ("Y°2W7 O12) uvyom haseviT) there shall be a Sabbath of 
complete rest (jinav naw = sabat sabaton), holy to Adonay; whoever 


does work on the Sabbath day shall be put to death. 


The above-mentioned passages designate a new era within the Jewish 
tradition, one in which the prophets vehemently denounce all astral re- 
ligious rituals which were prevalent until that time. Subsequently, lunar 
festivities become abominable in their views. However, rituals such as 
the seventh day of rest and worship remain acceptable. It seems that 
exilic patriarchs sought to make Judaism independent from the sur- 
rounding Babylonian religions, and thus the Sabbath would become 
identified with the seventh day (yom haseviT). Over the course of time, 
this day evolved into the most significant symbol of Jewish tradition, 
surpassing all other festivities and rituals in its importance. 


Philologically, it is noteworthy that the lexemes Sabbath (naw = sbt) and 
seven (YIW = sv‘) contributed to this phenomenon. A transition from 
the full moon ritual on the seventh day to applying it on Sabbath was at 
this stage a natural progression, and little by little the intention to make 
Sabbath a central and identificatory Jewish symbol succeeded in the 
post-exilic era of Israelites. The commands and prohibitions imposed 
on this increasingly sanctified day thus became more complex and rit- 
ualistic, and would eventually encompass complete rest and impera- 
tives about foods, drinks, activities and dress code for the Sabbath. 


Noteworthy also is the sociopolitical modification of the Sabbath from 
peak day in Judaism to Sunday in Christianity and Friday in Islam, all of 
which influences group formation, social cohesion, and religious iden- 
tity. This is, however, an aspect that deserves a separate and independ- 
ent study of its own. 
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